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thoughts to this chapel, then much neglected and 
out of repair. The result was that Cecil took 
charge of it, and continued to minister there be- 
tween twenty and thirty years. Among his suc- 
cessors were the Rey. Daniel Wilson, afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta, and the Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist W. Noel, who seceded from the Church and 
joined the Baptists. Speaking of St. John’s 
Chapel, and its most distinguished minister, the 
high-minded and disinterested Cecil, whose powers 
as a preacher must have been of a very high order, 
I am desirous of making a note of the house in 
Little James Street in which he resided. This is 
No. 15, at the corner of John’s Mews, now occu- 
pied by a wine-merchant. I know not whether 
the pane of glass be still in existence on which, in 
this house, the missionary, Henry Martyn, in- 
scribed his name with a diamond immediately 
before quitting the shores of England. If any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” are interested in remi- 
niscences of the first leaders of the Evangelical 
movement in London, let their feet repair duly, 
on pilgrimage bound, to Orange Street Chapel, 
Leicester Fields, where Toplady preached, before 
Cecil entered on his ministry at St. John’s ; or 
let them seek out the church of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, in Lombard Street, where they may ponder 
over the grave of John Newton ; or, finally, they 
may gather up a few recollections on visiting St. 
Ann’s Church, Blackfriars, where they may read 
the long characteristic inscriptions on the tombs 
of the Rev. William Romaine and his successors 
in the rectory. Romaine was also lecturer of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West. It is known that, in com- 
mon with his brethren, he met with much opposi- 
tion in the earlier years of his ministry. I well re- 
member a relative of my own, who was one of his 
hearers, telling me that he attended St. Dunstan’s 
Church one evening, when it was found that the 
churchwardens, objecting to lectures on week-days, 
had removed the lights, and the service was with 
difficulty carried on by means of a few scattered 
candles. I have omitted to name Thomas Scott, 
the commentator, who wrote his commentary in its 
early editions, if I am not mistaken, while he offi- 
ciated at the Lock Hospital. Whatever judgment 





ARMS OF ENGLISH SEES. 


Canterbury. An archiepiscopal pall. Grindal 
once, and Parker upon two of his seals, used the 
arms of the priory, which had been adopted by the 
deans, az., a cross arg., charged with the symbol or 
monogram of Our Blessed Lord, for Christ Church. 

Bath. Az., 2 keys, endorsed, in bend sinister, 
the upper arg., the lower or, enfiled with a sword 
in bend dexter. Church dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Paul. 

Wells. Az., a saltire per saltire, quarterly, 
quartered or and arg. Church dedicated to 8. 
Andrew. 

[Glastonbury. Arms of the monastery. ] 

Chichester. Az., Our Blessed Lord in majesty 
sitting on a throne, in His left hand a book inscribed 
“ Liber Monumenti coram Eo,” and His right hand 
raised in benediction, His head nimbed : and from 
His mouth a sword issuing. Church dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity or Christ, as at Canterbury, 
Norwich, &e. \ 

Ely. Gu., 3 crowns or (arms of the patron 
saint). Church dedicated to S. Etheldreda. 

Exeter. Gu., a sword in pale, arg., hilt and 
pommel or, surmounted of 2 keys, endorsed, in 
saltire, the dexter or, the sinister arg. Church 
dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. 

Hereford. Gu., 
bert ; gu., 3 leopards’ heads 
lys, or, arms of S. Thoma 
1319. 

Lichfield. Per pale, gu. and I 
Jerusalem, potent and quadrate, in the centre and 
between 4 crosses pattée, all counterchanged. Pro- 
bably given by Bishop de Clinton, the Crusader, 
“ecclesiam Lichfeldensem erexit fabrica 
quam in honore.” 

Coventry. Arms of the monastery. ] 

|Chester. Arms of 8. John’s Collegiate Church. } 

Lincoln. Gu.,2 lions of England, or, on a chief, 
the Blessed Moth« r enthrone d with the Hols ( hild, 
both nimbed ; in her sinister hand a sceptre, all or. 
Church dedicated to S. Mary. 

London. Gu., 2 swords, in saltire, 
pommels or, the dexter surmounting 


3 crowns or, arms of K. Ethel- 


reversed, jessant-de- 


Cantilupe, canonized 


arg., a2 cross otf 


tam in 


aZ., h lts ind 


the 


sinister, 


may be formed of the views or religious opinions | Church dedicated to S. Paul. 


of these men, no one who knows their lives, as these 


have been written by their relatives or friends, can | was consolidated out of Elmham, Thetford, 


doubt that they were unworldly and disinterested 
in the highest degree ; their ministry, as in the case 
of Cecil and Scott (whose lives in this respect it is 
painful to read), was encouraged by the very 
poorest pittance ; they did not seek, as assuredly 
they did not find, rewards of the ordinary descrip- 
tion. S. A. 
Turnham Green, W. 








Norwich. <Az., 3 


The see 


and 


mitres, labelled, or. 


Dunwich. 
Rochester. Az., on a saltire, gu., an escallop or. 
Church dedicated to S. Andrew. The escallop is 
probably a mark of difference to distinguish this 
see from those of Wells, Dumblane and S. Andrew’s, 
besides being appropriate to the site of the church 
on a tidal river also famous for its oyster fisheries. 
Salisbury. Az., the Blessed Mother standing, 
with the Holy Child, nimbed, or. Church dedicated 
to S. Mary. 
Winchester. 


1 
all 


Az.,a sword and key saltierwise, 
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arg., in chief a mitre of the second. Church 
dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. 

Worcester. Arg., 10 torteaux, 4,3,2,1. The 
bishop celebrated in the presence of the metropo- 
litan or in a meeting of the College of Bishops. 
To this service the ** Hosts” refer. Lyndwood 
calls the bishop “ Capellanus” in the College of 
Bishops. [Provinc. p. 319.] 

York. A pall. 

Carlisle. Ar., on a cross sa., a mitre, labelled, 
or. Arms of the priory erected into a see. 

Durham. <Az., a cross, or, between 4 lions, 
ramp., arg. (Arms of K, Oswald.) 

Cathedrals of the New Foundation bear the old 
conventual arms. 

I ventured some time since to doubt if there 
were ever any portrait of Prester John ; Butler, 
Heylyn’s contemporary, I ought to have remem- 
bered, SA} Ss 

“... Like the mighty Prester John, 

Whose face none dares to look upon, 
But is preserved in close disguise, 
From being made cheap to vulgar eyes.” 
The Lady's Answer to the Ki ight, l. 277. 
Mackenzie E. C., Watcorr. 


BOTANIC GARDEN, CHELSEA. 

Henry Field wrote an account of this garden 
Gilbert, Clerkenwell, 1820), and it contains several 
points of interest. It says that John Gerarde, who 
wrote the Herbal, had his garden attached to his 
house in Holborn, 1596. Is it known whereabouts 
this house was situated ! It is not specified by Cun- 
ningham. John Tradescant’s was the next in the 
South Lambeth Road, on the site now occupied by 
the Nine Elms Brewery (Timbs says, p. 50). This 
has given way to the railway probably. There is 
& curious monumental tomb to the memory ol 
these Tradescants, of whom John was gardener to 
Charles I. Mr. Field also mentions a botanic 
garden at Westminster, visited by Evelyn, 10th 
June, 1658, and ke pt by the botanist Morgan. It 
seems that the A pothe caries’ Society purch ised the 
lease to obtain possession of the plants for their 
new garden at Chelsea. Whereabouts was this 
garden? it is not mentioned anywhere by Cun- 
ningham nor by Timbs. 

Cunningham says the ground was leased to the 
Apothecaries’ Company in 1673, and that it was 
enclosed in 1686. Field gives Charles Cheyne, 
afterwards Lord Cheyne, as the owner who leased 
it to the Society for sixty-one years at 5l. per 
annum. 

In 1683 four cedars were planted in the garden 
near the river. Two remain, Field says (p. 12), at 
this day ; the other two were cut down after about 
a century, owing to their decayed state. In 1750 
they measured 11 feet in girth; in 1793 upwards 
of 12 feet. On the 15th August this year only 








one remained standing. Field says (p. 69) that 
the two decayed ones were cut down in 1771, as also 
some lime and elm trees in the “ Officinal quarter,” 
as being injurious to the growth of the plants. 
The trunks were sold (p. 70) at 2s. 8d. a foot, the 
boughs at 1s. 4d. a foot. 

When Sir Hans Sloane obtained the manor of 
Chelsea by purchase in 1721, he granted the free- 
hold of the garden to the Apothecaries’ Company, 
on condition that the Professor should deliver to 
the Royal Society 50 new plants annually up to 
2.000. Field states, however, that Sir Hans 
Sloane received a yearly rent of 5/. I always 
thought it was a free grant, and Cunningham 
states it to be so. Can any reader enlighten us as 
to this point? Does the Apothecaries’ Society pay 
anything now ; and if not, when did they cease to 
pay ! 

The first delivery of plants was in August, 1722 
p. 33). The last recorded delivery was 17th July, 
1774, the fifty-first annual presentation ; 2,550 
plants in all. Field adds,—“ It is perfectly certain 
they were continued long subsequently to that 
time,” but the minute books of the Society have 
not noticed them. 

Of the “ Herborizing ” excursions, the first was 
in 1633. 

There is a clause in the lease that, if ever they 
build over it, it will revert to the Royal Society. 

William Forsyth resigned his post of gardener 
to go to His Majesty’s garden at Kensington. He 
prepared it composition to remedy the diseases of 
trees. Is it known what it was? He published 
a work, 1791, Observations on the Diseases, Defer ts, 
and Injurt s of Fri it an | Fors st Tree g, 

A useful fact is recorded (p. 100). They set up 
a pump in 1815 to supply the garden with Thames 
water, finding that spring water injured the plants 
much. 

Phillip Miller was appointed in 1722 to the 
garden. He published the Gardener's Dictionary, 
1731, folio, and it was translated into Dutch, 
German, and French, edited by Professor Martyn, 
in 1807, in 4 folio vols. Is this the Professor 
Martyn who edited the Georgics, and enriched it 
with excellent botanical notes? Miller left a large 
herbarium, which was bought by Sir Joseph Banks. 
He was buried in Chelsea old church, and the 
members of the Linnean and Horticultural Societies 
erected a monument to his memory, a cenotaph in 
pillar form. Has not this disappe ared ; and if so, 
who removed it ? 

An Edward Oakley (p. 41), an architect, is 
mentioned as having erected the buildings in 1732. 
Does he give name to the present Oakley Street ? 
Cunningham is silent. 

Also the name of Lyall occurs (p. 104), of the 
Swan Brewhouse; and he is permitted to open a 
window overlooking the garden on an annual pay- 
ment of 5s., and signing an agreement to close it if 
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required at three months’ noti 
Belgravia, called from him? Cur 

Mr. Alchorne (p. 70) present 
tons of old stones from the get 
raise an artificial rock for such pl 
that soil ;: and Sir Joseph Banks, 
from Iceland. 

These are the prin ipal facts, 1 
in connexion with the garde 
enumerated in this rather scarce | 
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course of 
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PARALLEL PASSAGES, 


MILTon AND CHARLES W! 
Lost, Book iv., Eve thus address 
“ With thee conversing I forget all 
All seasons, and their chang 
In Wesley’s Hymns (1741) is 

Wesley, beginning 

“Talk with us, Lord, thys« 
in which the second verse runs th 
** With thee convers fo 





one by Charles 
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lf reveal,”’ 
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All time, and toil, ‘and care ; 


Labour is rest, ar : pain is 
If thou, my Gi — 
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Love wil nouht buen constreyned by maistré. 


Whan maistré commet th, the g 
Beteth his winges, and fare wel 
Chaucer, Canter! 
“ Ne may love be compeld by maister 
For, soone as maistery comes, sweet 
Taketh his nimble winges, and soon 
Spenser, The Faeri 
Canto i. s 





“* Love, that’s too generous t’al 
'o be against its nature tied 


For where ‘tis of itself incli 
It breaks loose when it is c 
And like the soul, its harb« 
Debarr'd the freedom of th 
Disdains against its will to 


But struggles out and flies ¢ 


Butler, Hudil 
St. John’s Wood. 


In one of the old visitors’ bo 
Stratford-on-Avon, Washington | 
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following lines, which have been ¢ 

“ Of mighty Shakspeare’s birth the 

That where he died in vain to tr 

Useless the search, for all immort 

And those who are immortal ne 

The last line of the above is uncon 
of the following translation (by 
presume) of an epigram by Pa 


of love an 
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¥ Tales, 11 
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to the story of the Pythian oracle having declared 
| Al xander to be it le”: 

| “ The rumour’s false that Alexander's dead, 
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Unless we hi ld that Phasbus told lie 
‘ Thou art invincible,’ the Pythian said, 


And those that are invincible can’t die.” 


j The Greck Anthology, p. 78. 





| Longfellow has been praised by the critics for 
| likening Death to a healer of pain and sorrow, in 
| the following lines in his Evangeline: 

| “ And as she looked around, she saw how Death the 
7 consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it@or 

ever.” 

This, however, is by no means original. In the 
Anthology, from which I have already quoted, the 
same idea is expressed or conveyed in an epigram 
by Agathias: 

“ Why fear ye Death, the parent of repose, 

That puts an end to penury and pain 
His presence once, and only once, he shows, 
And none have seen him e’er return agai 
But maladies of every varying hue 
In thick succession human life pursue.” 
, 


Lord Neaves observes of the al ve, tl 
hylus had anticipated this last idea by 
writing of Death as the only ‘ healer of irremediable 
woes.’” And in another epigram (by Anyté) Death 
is termed the “ kind healer of our woes ” (p. 199). 
ws: ma Oh 
Glasgow. 
“That beat a whelpe afore a lyones 
Sir J ohn Haring n, 
To his Wife e, for ot i Do 
* Euen so as one would beate his offencelesse d € 
To affright an Imperious Lyon.” 
Othello, Act ii. se. 
Greorce R. JEssE. 


‘Br - HARDINE AND EcGLantine,” 1597.—In 

Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s excellent Handbook this third 
edition of a Caxton romance is not entered, and the 
copy of its Part I.y 1597, in the Hamburg Library, 
is noted as a whole copy, of two parts, of the second 
edition of 1595. My friend Prof. Wagner sends 
me the following description of the Hamburg 
y- 

* The t pleasant Historie of Blan- chardine, 
Sonne to th "Eee of Friz, & of the faire Eglantine 
Queene of To rmaday, (Surnamed) The proud | Lady in 
*. | By P. T. G. Gent. | At London | Printed by 
George Shavy, for William Blackvvall | and are to be 


Solde at his She ouer | against Guild-Hall gate. | 





loue 
P> 
* Second leaf (A 2)— 


** To the wors shij full and mo t to ward] 
M. William Peeter, | Sonne and He ire 
Worshipfull | Sir lo hn Peeter | Knight.’ 


And fol. 2” at end of Preface 








‘Your Wor. at commaund | Tho. Pope Goodwine 
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written by Cyril Tourneur. There is much of the Altogether, the most amusing and unexpected 
Websterian element in it ; the same sort of weird- | results occur. This kind of thing early had the 
ness that appals us in the Revenger’s Tragedy. | high authority of the great George, king of illus- 
My object in writing is to ask the editor of the | trators, for a precedent ; but his etchings have 
promised “Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur” | long since been too valuable, I believe, to be made 
to carefully examine this play, and if he find reason | to do double duty. 

to believe it was written by Cyril Tourneur, to The above is the Irish trial only, and the illus- 
reprint it. Even if the editor were not thoroughly | trations certainly help to make heavy reading 


nvinced of its rs] ps there would be no harm | somewhat light r. OtrnarR Hamsrt. 
e in reprinti it ; there are some really very ‘ . , 
2 '_o * Oriver Cromweti.—I have noticed one or 
triking scenes in the play. A. H. B. . > ne 


two of the d ily papers, articles and letters as to 
the doubt which exists about the fact, whether the 
body exhumed and hung at Tyburn was really 
that of Oliver Cromwell. The following items of 
information might be interesting to some of your 
readers : 


CurisTENeD AT 69.—The following entry, fror 
the fly-leaf of a Bible in my possession (date 1599), 


of the christening of one Mary Chaplin at the ripe 
J 


age of 69 years, appe irs to me to be worthy of 


notice : 


*‘ Thes are to witness that Mary the Dauther of Edward | Walter Cromwell. 
Chaptin Carman was cristined in the parish of Saint gilsis 
5 | 


without Criplegate London upoun the 25 day of March | 
1638 as apperrith by the Regester Book there unto Thomas Cromwell, A daughter= Morgan 
boloing 69 years of age.” Earl of Ess>x, be- Williams. 


headed by Henry 
VIIL., 1540. 


I may add that the Rev. J. Stevens, the curate 
of the parish, informs me that the above entry 
occurs in the Parish Register. 

GRANVILLE Leveson Gower. 

Titsey Place, Surrey. 


| 
Sir Richard Williams=Frances, d. of Sir Thomas 
assumed name of Murfyn, Lord Mayor of 
Cromwell. London. 
ILLustrations, New and O_p.—Happening to 
come across a public ition familiar to the ceneral 
public some years age, I was mnu h amuse d to find ob. 1603. | Warren, Lord Mayor of 
the manner in which a variety of illustrations had | London. . 
been used in it from previous publications. The 


following is the title : , . . 
estes ndtomeset = ; Robert Cromwell of=Elizabeth,d. of Sir Thomas 
“Unabridged copyright edition. The Yelverton Mar Juntingdon, ob. 1617. | Steward, of Ely, ob. 1654 


Sir Henry Cromwell=Joan, d. of Sir Ralph 





riage case, Thelwall Yelverton. . . illustrated with | 

portraits, views of localities, leading events, and impor- | Oliver Cromwell 

tant situations. Price one shilling. London: George | . ar ngs ag aa : 

Vickers, Angel Court, Strand [1561], Svo., pp. 191.” | I rom the Register of St. John Baptist’s Church, 
Now the “ portraits,” “ views of localities,” &c., | Huntingdon : 

are all taken from previous publications in the | “Anno Domini, 1599. Oliverus filius R »berti Crom- 


| well gener. et Elizabeth ux. ejus natus vice 
| die Aprilis, et baptisatus vicesimo nono ejusdem mensis.” 
| In 1751 Dr. Cromwell Mortimer possessed the 
original mason’s receipt for the money paid for 


: , 10 quinto 
most promiscuous manner, but more particularly . 


from the H elcome Guest. To one who recollects 
this periodical, it is exceedingly funny to find an 
old familiar cut (vol. ii. p. 351) originally illustra- 
ting that interesting story, “ The Finest Girl in| 


disinterring the Protector’s body. It ran thu 

” . | **May, the 4th day, 1661. Received these in full of 
Bloomsbury, doing duty for an “ important situa- | gno Ww, rshipfull Serjeant Norfolke, fifteen shillings, for 
tion” in the above trial (see p. 185),—poor little | taking up the bo I 
Ickle and his bouncing spouse turned into the | Bradshaw. 





lies of Cromwell, and Ireton, an 









chief actors in the Yelv« rton case ! | On the breast of the corpse was found a met l 
As one of the “ views of localities,” we have “ A | plate, on which was the following inscription : 

street in Tangiers” (Welcome Guest, vol. i. p. 291 **Oliverus Protector Reipublice 

turned into “The street in Constantinople”! | Angliz, Scotiw, et Hibernizx, 


Natus 25to Aprilis, Anno 1599, 


Trial, » &Y ~ 7 
Inauguratus 16” Decembris, 


A cut illustrating a story by your witty, but = 659 

occasional correspondent, Mr. Sava (vol. ii. p. | Mortuus 3° Septembris, 
351), is turned into “the verdict excites consterna- | Anno 1658”, hic situs est.” 
tion,” &e. (p. 189 of the Trial) 


This plate in 1737 was in the possession \ 


An illustration to a tale by Miss Braddon (vol. | Honourable George Hobart, of Nocton, Lincoln- 
il. p. 471) is made to do duty for what, I suppose, | shire, and in the same year was shown to the 
is a “leading event,’ namely, “an evening party at | Society of Antiquaries by Mr. Willes. 
the General's” (p. 6 of the Tria’). J. S. Srarrorp. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

Bisnor or LLANDAFF, TEMP. JAMES I.—I have 
a small 18mo. volume of sermons of this divine, as 
quaint in style as Hugh Latimer’s, and as full of 
erudition as Jeremy Taylor's. There is the cus- 
tomary dedication prefixed to each of them, and 
both these and the sermons abound in curious 
historical suggestions. Thus, in the dedication of 
Prayer’s Preservative; or, the Prince's Privy Coat 
to Charles I., the power of prayer is extolled : 

“For this was it whi ch delivered His Majestie from 
the Gowrie’s conspiracy; this that blew away the 
Spanish fleet in 88 ; this th: at blew up the Gunnepowder 
plot; this that blew home your Highnesse, when you 


wandred as a bird from her nest ; And this lastly, which | 


lately catcht and latcht you up betwixt the stirrop and 
the ground; and which shall,” 

Here there is a plain reference to an accidental 
stumble of Prince Charles’s horse, that caused 
some talk at the time. It ought to be mentioned 
that this sermon has two dedications—one to 
Charles as King, and another to Charles as Prince, 
the explanation being that it was put to press early 
in 1625, and Kine James’s death occurred before 
it was printed off. The dedication of another 
sermon on “The Earth’s Encrease; or, a Com- 
munion Cup. Presented to the King’s Most 
Excellent M ujesty for a New Yeere’s Gift,” of date 
1624, reveals the fact that it was a fixed custom at 
that time for the Court chaplains to present each 
a Sees to the King ras a new-ve ur’s oift. The ; good 
sishop of Llandaff excuses himself on this occasion 
‘or failing in the usual courtesy, pleading that the 


— 


anything better than a sermon; but he slyly 
inserts a letter written by one of his admiring 
readers to the printer, which concludes with a 
kindly wish that the sermon “ may take so well 
with his Majesty, and make him so gracious, as by 


the next new yeare’s tyde to inable the Author to | 


present him with a Cup indeed, reall and massie.” 

And in a third dedication to the Duke of 
Buckingham, the good Bishop alludes pointedly to 
the unpopularity which Prince Charles’s com- 
panion, in the foolishly romantic journey to Spain, | 
brought down upon himself :— 

“ As the best Treacle is made of Vipers, and the Oile | 
of Scorpions is good against their stinging, so God doth 
often extract the best Testimony of Merit, and Acclama- 
tions of Prayse from the Mouth of Calumny. Of such 
Tongue-salve your Grace hath had experience upon your 
hap py returne from Spaine.” 





Wanted further information touching the life 
and writings of this worthy Theophilus Landan- 


ensis. D, Biarr. 
Melbourne. 


exility ’ of his plac e prevented him from offering | 


 . Bow: Bripee.—I find that bridges in the 
Somerset moors have been anciently known as 
| ws. There are several bows at Burnham, and 
there are the Great and Little Bow Bridges at 
iL angport. Although the word has only recently 
become obsolete, and it is known asa bridge in 
fameny parts of the country, as the Bow at Edin- 
burgh, and Stratford le Bow, Essex, I wish to 
| know whether it is known in any other languages 
| as synonymous with bridge. It seems to have 
| be en called bow from its likeness to that weapon ; 
and in the case of Stratford le Bow must have 
been introduced there after the departure of the 
Romans. As to bridge, what is its root, and when 
was it first used? The Welsh evide ntly got their 
pont from the Romans. In Domesday I find in 
Somerset Brug nerally considered to be sridg- 
water, Brus a held by Walter de Downsi), and 
Bri jefor l, which It t ike are forms of bridge. 
TAUNTONIENSIS. 





| “A LONE womay.”—Does any one know an 
earlier instance of this phrase than that below, 
from Hy. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail, ab. 


Le) 


1440-50 a.p., Pt. ii. p. 245, for E. E. T. Soc., 1875 


: ; ‘ 

“ Ful fain wolde thanne this gode qwene, 

That hire brothir Owt Of preson hadde bene ; 
| But sche was tho A lone womman, 


| And ful litel Reed of this sche kan; 

To stryven Ajeus hire Baronye, 

| Sche ne hadde non strergthe Certeinlie.” 

| F. J. F. 
Heratpic.—To what family does the following 
|coat of arms belong (tinctures not known)? A 
chevron, the up per p “ embattled, the apex thereof 
surmounted by a flag (?) or key* (?), between two 
mullets in chief, and a sun in base. Supposed to 
be a Scotch or an Tris h coat. W. M. H. 


New University Club. 


| Tue Cueesecake House 1s Hype Parx.—I 

have a curious old print of this house. On what 

part of the park did it stand, and when was it 

; demolished ? Georce ELLis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


| Mussate Dotincnemense.—In the LEcelesio- 
| logist of 1853 (London, J. Masters) are printed 
two sequences extracted from a MS. Missal then 
in the possessi ion of the Rev. J. H. Horner. This 
Missal is said to have been written in 1446, by a 
| priest of Dotinchem. In whose possession is this 
Missal now ? W. H. James WEALE. 


Bruges. 


PouiticAL Economy.—Where can I find an 
answer to the following question? The approxi- 
mate number cf human beings who can be sus- 
tained on the produce of a given acreage in (1 


* The impression of the seal bearing the arms is so 
indistinct that it is impossible to say positively what this 
charge is. 
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Potatoes, (2) Wheat or oats, (3) Meat or grazing 
land. I believe this calculation has been made 
more than once by competent authorities, but I 
have not been able to lay my hands upon it. 





Spain. shall take as a very great favour if 
you will give me any information as to the time 
in which the al lived, or anything pertaining 
to bee lady herself, so as to form some idea of the 





W. R. Gree. of the picture. Wa. Craven. 
Athenzeum Club. ; 
Hauirax Grammar Scnoor.—tThe seal of this 
“Tre ENGLISH SEEMES A FOOLE, AND IS A| school has on it an ¢ pen book with a rose above it 
FOOLE.”— Whence came the following, called, where | and portcullis below, with the date 180% The 
it is quoted from, “ that common proverbe’ : | words on the book are Mba scarp pa _ 3 pueres 
“ The Italian seemes wise, and is wise; the Spaniard | eypis ata.” T should be obli ed if anv » would 
seemes wise, and is a foole; the French ; me a foole, interpret the above, and s tate - source from 
and is wise; and the Englis h seemes a foole, and is a hi } tm oe reer 
Y ’ 4 * . whic tie der ! , uotatior 
foole.’ Thomas Scot, B.D., The Highwates of God and wa 11 rived, ul quota n. . 
the King (1623), p. 8. 'nomas Cox, M.A. 


F. H. 


Marlesford. 

THE  Dustin.—Wanted 
source of information which would give the 
and other particulars of these celebrated printers 
of Dublin in the last century. T. W. C. 


GRIERSONS , any 


names 


MARRIAGES IN Pr 
commencement of the 
practice has now, I be 
ages among the 


IVATE HovsEs. Since the 
present century (though the 
lieve, entirely ceased) marri- 
ity have been frequently cele 


nobil 


A Curious Wisu.— 

A very singular accident happened last week in St, 
James’s Park. A good, decent-looking woman was ob- 
served by the gatekeeper to be w ulking backward and 
forward by the garde mn wall for above an hour, looking 
very melancholy ; the man, perceiving she was big with 
child, very civilly spoke to her, and asked her what she 
wanted. After some hesitation, she told him that she 
had come out of the country, and could never return to 
her family with any peace and quiet, unless she was 
permitted to kiss the King’s hand. Upon which the 
gatekeeper, with a great deal of good nature, applied to 
ie of the Pages, who took an opportunity of representing 








brated in their own mansions, and in the evening. | her case to His Majesty, who very compassionately 
Were such marriages registered in the registers of | ‘ d her to be sent for, granted her request, and dis 
- - 7. ier | mis } vith a 1} lsome present.”— odes 
. . as eel, tiene taal ots, + | missed her with lane e presen es 
the parish in which th y took pl ce; if not, | sagazine, Saturday * Feb. 3 1753. 
where can evidence of such marriages be found ? 


M. J 


PENANCE IN A Wuits Sueet.—What is _ 
most recent instance of this penance being publi 
performed in this country under sentence of any 
Ecclesiastical Court! I have lately met with an 





instance of its being ordered in 1816, but whether | 





the parties obeyed the law I have been unable to | Who was the aut] of this poem? Mr. Locker, 
scertain. I have been told that about the vear| in his Lyra El fiarum, attributes it to Skel- 
1842 this penance pe rformed by i barg¢ e in , | ton, bu Jive no l hority for so doing In 
church in Cambridgeshire, when a number of his | Dyce’s admirable edition of Skelton it is not to 
brother bargees attended, and the resuit was a riot be found ; neither in the Works, nor in the Er- 
ind great injury to the chur M. N.S | ampl f the Met led Skeltonical, nor in the 
Poems Attributed to Skelton. It can scarcely 
ELvizABeTH Ruopes, Tatrp Wire or Tuomas! have been unknown to Mr. Dvce, and therefore 
WeEnNtTWorTH, RL OF STRAFFORD.—Can you | his on yn of it would argue a different author- 
furnish me with any particulars concerning her not | ship. Perhaps, however, some reader of “N. & Q.” 
contained in the various lives of her husband? \ he able ta settle the matter. Cc. D. 
The points I particularly desire information on are ; » . 
as follows: (1) The exact social position of her | ScorancTeNDATH.”—In a list of burials I 
family ; 2) Whether there is any Pp trait of he have received from Bi rbadoes, the above name 
extant except that exhibited nm the National | occurs, 1637, 3 W fe of - — Can you throw any 
Gallery, Kensington Museum; (3) Whether y | light on it To what nation does it belong? ; 
letters or diary of hers still exist ; (4) Any par P. T. 
ticulars of her life after the death of her husband. | Lorp Barrrmorz.—Can you refer me to any 
FRANCESC. story, romance, or anecdote, in connexion with the 
Om Parvtinc.—I have an old oil paintin | above-named, with regard to some injustice done 
portrait of a lady), and on it is the following by him to some one to whom he he 1 granted a lease, 
cription: “Isabella Da Rouxselle De Grancay | ‘ ther of a. ut } Wa we, on the banks of 
Dame Da Tour De La Reine D’ spagne.” It p- the Th mes, OI r else CLARRY. 
pears she was a lady of honour to a queen 





Was ition then common to ladies 


superst 


in that condition, or only the “longing” of this 
parti r one ()UIVIS. 
To Mistress Marcaret Hussey.”— 


“ Merry 
Asm 


Margaret, 


idsummer flower,” &c. 
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; Replies. Ke. The annotator then refers to “ Propertius, 
, Lib. ii., Ele. iii., v. 23. 
CATULLUS HOC r DIXIT,” &c, (SNEEZING). “ Num tibi nascenti primis, mea vita, diebus 
5th S. ii. 396, 429.) Aridus argutum sternuit omen Amor?” 
Lorp LytretTon is, as might be anticipated, And adds, By Amor, scilicit utrinque sternuens 
perfectly right to the absurdity of the paren- | (Ue ab eo dicta sunt comprobavit. 
{ thesis, a laps tlami for which Iam unable to In the variorum edition of Plautus, Pseudolus. 
recount. Baskerville (1772) punctuates thus:— | Act i. se, 1. 1. 105, is the following note :— 
“ Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistram, ut ante ‘ Ominandi scientia 4 veterum superstitione dili- 
Dextram sternuit approbationem.” genter culta fuit; quam «Ancoviormny vocabant. 
Pottier (1825, Parisiis, apud Malepé yre) pun ite | Quod Ausonins ait, ejus tres species esse, non dubito 
thus | quin he fuerint rrappoc, tadpoc et tinnitus auris. 
Hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistram ut ante, | De ste rnutati wd multi, us Propertius” —loc. cit. 
Dextram sternuit approbationem.’ | “* Cujus _ominationis s licitudinem cum deprecabantur 
Prof, Ell one latest litor (1966. M | Greeci dicebant. Zeid cwoor,” &e. 
ofessol at ; ur test ealtor SOB, J } tee =e x ‘ ee " 
millan), punctuates differently from either, and | The two lines quoted by Mr. CoLLins occur 
‘ves ther reading of the text | twice in the graceful ode of Catullus. They are 
; . ion eh ih Dees tall at, | printed in my edition—* Cantabrigiz Typis Aca- 
| riOC UL GIXIE, | or sinistra ut ant . i* 7 I * aa _ hi T Bibli ] 
Vextram sternuit appr bationem. ; adem CIS. mpe nsis Jacobi onson, ALD LOpo. #, 
Verse translat 3 of » ter a poet s Cat llus ire Lond ni, MDCCII. thus _ 
not likely to give us any help. I place together | “Hoe ut dixit, Amor sinistram, ut ante 
: : < : : ’ 5 | Dextram sternuit approbationem.”—V. 9. 
those I have at hand. Lreorge Lamb : = : "a a a : 
; : : 1 still First, after the endearing words of Septimius, and 
* Love, before whe tered s a . > 
On th 1 os j = ~ = i uwain, Vv. 17, after the response of Acme. 
nthe lett hand ¢ ens lil, oan A " 99 . 
' As he ceased } ith to plight, The poet imagines “ Love” standing by and wit- 
: Laughed propitious on the right. | nessing the dallian of the lovers, his devotees, 
Sir ( les ] - }and testifying his full approval of their ardent 
Love s tening in delight, language by the accepted omen; tickled perhaps 
| And sr lhisa vice on the r by his own mvsteries. The words ut ante form the 
Leigh H | only difficulty. May not the notion be that the 
‘H 1: and L 1 tiptoe near him | busy god gave the first token on the right hand at 
Kind at last, and come to « r hit | the meeting of the lovers, and then repeated it on 
mad tet +] . ’ . “* = : J 
Viapped his hands t a | the Jeff when each in words of rapture confessed 
rl e Mart | his power ? 
. lls power ! 
b> V ed, Love was pleased, | May I add this to the “ farrago of conjectures”? 
An a , us sneezed Herpert RANDOLPH. 
| } 
> n I , 
10 ih Ringmore. 
S eeaeieaiin ennd : | In the Aldine edition of Catullus (at.p.L.v11.) 
Final ” 1854 and some others of an early date, the passage 
in ‘ | a4 1 by Mr. Cottiys is given with a different 
| ” «When I | this, Love, who had looked upon him eee eee Geen eee 
before fr l approvingly from the ri ‘Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra, ut ante 
It ma aa é fae Dextra, sternuit approbatione.” 
a - _— et OF} And Muretus has this comment on the passage :— 
“se hat perplexes me. | D FELTON S “Cum Sept ardorem amoris in Acmen sui verbis 
aN ; i rable thi snou uperuissit . Catullus, utrinque sternuens, 
the ! sa happy sugeac mj; yet clearly | que ab eo er comprobavit. Incertum autem 
Catullu whose | ohte touches are s enifi . t, | st ex utr a rte prius sternuisse Amorem dicat, sunt 
neant meth beyond this. I think Landor’s | &™!™, qui ita listinguant, 
note on ‘is in ] Last Fruit fr Amor sinistra, ut ante 
te Oo 1@ |} eis il 11S St ? rom a . 
ite oO nh f ] roi xtra. sternuit approbat 
v Tree, the « work of his I do not posses sii ita Dextra, sternuit approbation 
and I have an impression that the explanation sinistra ut ante, 
which | } recollect) came ont in a conversa- | Dextra sternuit approbatione. 
tion or correspondence between L r and| Porro veteres sternutationem medium quoddam omen 
Broughan Mortimer Contre esse arbitrabantur, id est, quo modo boni aliquid, modo 
Knowl H Ber] ; mali portenderetur: ut annotant interpretes Theocriti 
. , } TY} ] +7 
in ) m iil en ibDalysus 
In tl \ | Vipeyica Mev eowrec iwimrparoy, 7) yao 4 fetddc 
wi RB di ' Téccor iow pvorove baov tiaooe alyec foavrat.t 








n the text. 
re, + Idyll. vii. vv. 96-7. The passage referred to by Mn. 
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“Sepius autem in bonam partem accipiebatur, prae- 
cipue si quis dextrorsum sternuisset, ut in vii. Lliados 
annotat Eustathius (query), itaque Odyssez xiiii.* Pene- 
lope é sternutatione Telemachi, gaudio perfunditur, quem 
in locum idem interpres satis multa ad hance rem per- 
tinentia congerit: et apud eum, quem supra nominavi, 
Theocritum in Helenes epithalamio ista ponuntur : 
OdABte yapBp’ dyasig rig iméirrapev ipyopivy rot 
"Ec omdpray. (Idyll, xviii. vv. 16-7.) 
sed et illud Propertii non alienum est. 

Num tibi nascenti, primis, mea vita, diebus, 

Aridus,} argutum sternuit omen Amor !{ 
quem in locum plura dicemus, cum eum poetam interpre- 
tabimur.” 

Which promise, by the way, the learned com- 
mentator forgot to keep. 

From the Aldine reading of the passage in 
Catullus it would seem that sneezing on both sides 
was considered a favourable omen ; from the other 
reading spoken of by Muretus and adopted by 
later editors (the case, whether accusative or 
ablative, does not seem to be of much consequence), 
the meaning appears to be that Amor, who had 
before, as an ill omen, sneezed to the left, now 
sneezed favourably to the right. A difficulty, 
however, lies in this interpretation as to the 
meaning of the word approbatio; as an ill-omened 
approval, stnistra approbatio, would be a strange 
expression. The difficulty might be got over if the 
word might be taken to mean only testimony, but 
there does not appear to be any authority for this 
interpretation. It should be borne in mind that 
the poem is ironical. 

Elton is the only one who has had the courage 
to retain the sneezing, which probably the other 
two poets thought low and vulgar; but then he 
entirely misses the point of the god having before 
given the omen on the left. T. J. A. 


I transcribe Mr. Ellis’s translation of Catullus, 
xlv. 8, 9 (reading, as he does, sinistrd for sinis- 
tram) :— 

“ Searce he ended, upon the right did eager 
Love sneeze amity ; ‘twas before to leftward.” 

The meaning seems to be that after the mutual 
declarations of love on the part of Septimius and 
Acme, Love gave them a prosperous omen by 
sneezing on the right hand, though he had before 
shown himself unfavourable by sneezing on the 
left. Sneezing in itself did not constitute either a 
good or bad omen, this being decided by the 
attendant circumstances, as here by the quarter 
from which the sneeze came. If we read sinistram 
(for sinistra)-there is a difficulty as to how appro- 
batio of any kind can be termed sinistra, Doering, 


Winters, ante, p. 353. The scholiast on it may be con- 
sulted with advantage. 

* This is a misprint for xvii. sc. v. 541, et seg., referred 
to by Mr. Pickrorp, ante, p. 193, on which Eustathius 
has a comment. 

+ Var. lect. Aureus, 


t Lib. ii. El. iii. 23-4, 





who does read sinistram, says, “ Sternuere dextram 
approbationem est omen faustum, sinistram appro- 
bationem omen infaustum sternuendo priedicere.” 
He also adds, “ Memorabile est, quod Amor 
sinistram quoque approbationem sternuisse dici- 
tur.” This is not a satisfactory explanation, and 
I should be glad if any one can suggest a better, 
supposing the reading sinistram be adopted. But 
I believe sinistraé to be the true one. 
C. S. JERRAM. 
See D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, p. 48, 
edition 1866 (Routledge), the passage commencing, 
“ Catullus, in his pleasing poem,” &e. 
FrepK. Rue. 


Surely Lorp LytreLtTon mistakes the meaning 
of evevupos when he considers it a proof that the 
ancients thought the left hand lucky. It is, on 
the contrary, very strong evidence of its unlucky 
significance in omens, so much so that they dare 
not call it by its appropriate name. As they 
spoke of the Black Sea (the worst and most 
treacherous with which they were acquainted) as 
the Euxine, e’£ervos, and the terrible avenging 
Furies as the benign ones, evevides, so they, for 
fear of ill luck, gave a pleasant name to the hand 
whose influence they dreaded. J.C. J. 


“WHAT IS A POUND?” 
5t ji, 248, 333, 435.) 

This question is not very difficult to answer, but 
it has been overlaid with so many fallacies by your 
latest correspondent, Mr. Josern Fisner, that 
a few words of further explanation may not be out 
of place. 

He says, “ The difficulty in this question is that 
there is no such coin as a pound. In France there 
is the franc, in America the dollar, &c.” I am 
puzzled to know where the difficulty lies. If I 
owed Mr. Fisuer a pound, I fancy he would find 
no difficulty in accepting a sovereign in payment. 
Has he never heard of francs and lire in Italy, 
Louis and Napoléons in France, florins and gulden 
in Germany, being equivalent terms for the same 
coin ? 

But he proceeds, “ The answer to the question 
‘What ’s a pound,’ may be twenty shillings or two 
hundred and forty pence.” Such an answer “may 
be” given, but it would be a very misleading one ; 
it would imply that the shilling or penny was the 
integer, and the pound the multiple, whereas the 
sovereign is the standard integer, and the only 
legal tender for all sums above forty shillings. 
Mr. Fisuer does not seem to be aware that silver 
coin are only tokens, their intrinsic being less 
than their nominal value. Twenty shillings in 
silver at the standard price of 5s. 2d. per ounce 
are only intrinsically worth 18s. 94d. 

Again, “ To fix the price of gold at 3/. 17s. 60. 
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per ounce, and then say the pound is an aliquot 
part of the ounce, is reasoning in a circle.” I 
have tried hard to glean some meaning from this 
utterance, but confess myself completely “ stumped 
out.” The mystification in the mind of the writer 
appears to be an idea that the value of gold is 
somehow arbitrarily fixed by authority, and that 
if it were not so, something or other would take 
place different to what exists. Now what is the 
real state of the case ? 

The State secures by its authority that the 
standard coin of the realm shall be of a certain 
weight and quality ; that is all. The Govern- 
ment has not the slightest control over the quan- 
tity of bullion coined or the amount of gold in 
circulation. The Bank of England is compelled to 
purchase all gold tendered at the rate of 31. 17s. 9d. 
per ounce, which issued in the shape of 
coin at 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce, the 14d. per 


18 


ounce being the allowance for minting. Each 
sovereign therefore contains *2336 of an ounce 


Troy of gold of 22 carats fine. 

Two points are thus secured : perfect freedom 
of issue, and complete security as to the integrity 
of the coinage. What more can be required under 
a system of free and unrestricted commerce ? 

Speaking of Sir Robert Peel and the question, 
“What is a pound?” Mr. Fisner does not 
scruple to say of one of the greatest statesmen 
and clearest intellects that ever guided the des- 
tinies of the British Empire, “He appears not to 
have understood either his own question or 
the currency one, and the law of 1846 has been 





the fertile source of commercial panic.” By the 
“law of 1846” I suppose he means the Bank Act | 
of 1844, by which the currency has been regulated 
to the present time. The opinions of your corre- 
spondent may be very influential in his own circle, 
but he must surely be aware that a mere obiter 
dictum of this kind, put before the public without 
the slightest reason advanced, is utterly worthless. 
* Labour, and not money, is the true 
test of value.” This, in the long run, no doubt is 
but value, from whatever cause it arises, must 
have an outward and visible sign, and this is fur- 
nished by currency, whether it consist of gold, 
silve r, cowrie shells, or pieces of cotton cloth. 
This again, like all other commodities, is subject 
to the laws of demand and supply, but this has 
nothing whatever to do with the question “* What 
isa pound?” The simple answer is, a sovereign 
of a ce rtain weight and fineness. J. A. Px TON, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


He foes on, 


SO; 


Mr. Fisuer is under a very common mistake in 
supposing that Sir Robert Peel’s famous query, 
“ What is a pound?” implied that there was any 
difficulty in defining the present meaning of that 
term. By a “pound,” everybody now-a-days, ex- 
cept currency dreamers, means simply a sovereign ; | 








and Sir Robert Peel’s query was merely a challenge 
thrown out to the Birmingham school to give any 
other meaning, if they could, to the term. In fact, 
if the words “five pounds” on a bank-note are not 
to mean five sovereigns, “ tell us,” said Sir Robert 
Peel, “ what they are to mean?” This was a prac- 
tical way of dealing with currency theorists, who 
delight to live in the region of vague ideas ; and it 
was neither the fault of Sir Robert Peel nor of any 
inherent difficulty in the matter that his opponents 
were never able to answer him. Certain fixed 
numbers of shillings and copper pieces are, it is 
true, respectively spoken of as “a pound”; but 
they are merely tokens convenient because gold 
coins could not practically be subdivided So low. 
Their intrinsic value, and their value in the past, 
are matters purely irrelevant. A penny is the 
equivalent in the market of a 240th part of a pound, 
simply because the quantity of pence, like the 
quantity of shillings, is artificially limited by the 
Government. In other words, the authorities take 
care, as far as possible, that silver and copper shall 
be equal to, but not in excess of, the public require- 
ments in the way of small change. <A writer 
who claims space for his views on this subject in 
“N. & Q.,” ought to know that the famous Bank 
Act was not passed in 1846, and did not fix the 
price of gold at 3/1. 17s. 6d. per ounce. When your 
correspondent bluntly declares that “Sir Robert 
Peel appears not to have understood either his own 
question or the currency one,” he exhibits a want 
of respect for a great authority which I have rarely 
found in association with any real knowledge of this 
subject. Sir Robert Peel had undoubtedly erro- 
neous notions on the currency, particularly with 
regard to the assumed effects of issues of bank-notes 
upon market prices ; and he anticipated from his 
measures effects in the way of obviating the con- 
sequences of human folly, which are rarely to be 
attained by human institutions. But his acquaint- 
ance with monetary science was incomparably 
wider and sounder than that of his most con- 
spicuous opponents, not excluding the present 
Prime Minister. Moy Tuomas. 
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an 
au 


THE FIGHT AT PERTH. 
(5% S. i. 364, 469; ii. 69, 189, 410.) 
(Ce ntinued fre m p. $10.) 
2. Mr. Suaw and I do not draw the same con- 
clusions from the same facts. He does not see that 
there was any connexion in Wyntoun’s mind be- 
tween the fight at Glasclune and the fight at Perth, 
except in so far as that the loss at one fight sug- 
gested that at another, just as Bannockburn 
suggests Flodden. But, in that instance, there was 
considerable analogy between the fights; they 
were two decisive battles between the same rival 
nations. In the other one, a fight between a band 
of plundering Highlanders and some low-country 
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“a [ve Tot a nice 
The word, which 
ard it, i 


good on my slait this season,” or 
lot of sheep up on the slait.” 
uzzled little when I first |} 





pu me not a 1ea 
pplied here to a tract of high table-land “ on 
\Tandin” f ; aa ol +] oil } 
Le p,” formerly open, but sin the end of the 
ust century divided into | ree encl ‘ l} 
ly cultivated. Before the encl e it w 
eep Ik; and I am often told l 
lock ight to keep within it vn t so 
1: : : 
that without watching or fences the sheep of 
ferent owners seldom got intermixed. Hence the 
explanation in the glossaries, “an accustomed run 
for sheep,” and “ slated,” istomed to, contented. 
Both sleight or lait ni lade evidently repre 
ent the word, common to all Teutonic languages 
vhich b he slaihts of Ulfilas, and is found 
Icel ] Danish slet, Swedish ut, Gel 
man lecht, ht, lish slight, with the 
eaning of plain, level, smooth, and the meta 


of 


A Mendip etymologist expl l } 
y tl his hill-land was called a slight, “‘ because 
t 1 to be made little of "—not thought worth 
vating. He had lost the old force of the word, 
h Lord Cl idon kept when he wrote, “ Th 
| lighted by order of the Parliament.” 
| ot level” seems to have led to a va y 
pplications ; as in slade, a valley, an open spac 
na wood, al ith of greensward in ploughed land 
plant ns(Brockett’s Glossary of North Country 
Wi lait, the track of cattle among standing 
1 1 to slait, to smooth or whet, as a sword 
Jamieson’s Dictionary). In this Mendip neigh 
hourhood the word w nplied to the lands I h 
bed, 1 I think “be we they wv open, 


; re Oj 
es, but because they occupied the high 
of the 
loy 
never he 

id otherwise 
slait. 


H 





uuntry, as 
sidlin 
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es or * 





sin Gurney 


Mallet, lying in 


, 
vn here, 








lat ray cks. Former co 
espor aad iy . of 
ules OF 8 ue rshire (one 
m the ro ltenham, through 
Birdlip), & ibtful whether thi 
ense of for ther nd 
vhether some of them may ] lifferent word 
mnnected wi lide. 

] may add close to the above-mentione: 

ney Slade t re curious f{ res in tl 
uintain limestone, called slats (one espe ly, t] 
I “a, } + ¢ ly ‘ ‘ ‘ ] 
Perl . 

erhaps some readers of “N. & Q est 
hese notes by their own knowled ‘ é 


a 


9, 231, 277, 436.)—I wish to point out, once for 

| all (for it is an error which can only be scotched), 
he wrong spelling ( lian phy. So in all adver- 
tisements of ladies’ schools calisthenics is announced. 
If it was derived from the adjective xaAds, it 
hould be “ calography” ; and that would be quite 
Lnatnal But it n fact derived from the 
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of +} } 
| mean the first appearance of the | 
| while I was under the impression 
I 
f rre 1 to the be inning oft t ra) 
the pe od of twenty-four hou {1 
midnight. Of course, about Christ 
| Midsummer of the Southern Hemisp] 
ly 
does the Sun rise earlier at Auckl 
far more northerly and slightly m 
| locality, Fiji, as SPERIEND points 
i¢ . . Px 
r¢ ! l wer 
| nswer R. 
ft 
| oF which 
er “sear 
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one n one or two cases (ka : 

AiMptE is one) both forms are to be found, and are 

( ynonym LYTTELTON. 
P.S. It seems a mere accident that the com- 

pounds from the adjective xaAos do not occur, 

[t not so, as I need not say, with other adjec- 
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versally in vogue even so late as the end of the | Registry at Hawarden, Flintshire. : 
last century, and that hence arose the practice of lhe Bishop's Consistory Court. (Query. At St. Asaph 
eaten (hs ns at Tahiti and at Pitcairn’s | *= Hawarden ?) 
bp — 2 ; —_ - mith §=ant . - - mm . The Registry of the Archdeacon of St. Asaph. (Pro- 
Is] und, spoken ol by SPERIEND, of re koning DV | ba ly united to that of the Consistory Court. ) 
Eastern time, their progenitors or precursors | No Peculiars in this Diocese. 
having gone out by way of the Cape of Good | a Diocese of Coventry and Lichfield (containing 
Hope. If, at the present time, these Christians sarly half of Shropshire). 
consider Greenwich their zero of longitude, or, as | "The Bishop's Registry at Lichfield. 
g , Or, I ee 
may be the case at Tahiti, Paris, and still persist | The Registry of the Prebendal Jurisdiction of Alrewas 
io ‘sechenion ty Bestern lenaitade they axe car (Staffordshire), at Lichfield. 
eckoning by Haste ngwude, wey are cer The Registries (if any) of the Archdeaconries of Staf 

tainly wrong according to modern usage. Indeed, | ford, Derby, Coventry, and Shrewsbury. 
A, E. B. shows that in Pahiti they are at variance Peculiars in Shropshire. 
on this point with the French authorities, who, Parishes. Farisdictie 
no doul 7" = iting — Paris, reckon the time | Albrighton -) 

roperiy DY st ong de stley . 
properly by estern longitu le. ; Astley ‘ si | Royal Peculiar of St. Mary, 

Any practi il diffic ulty may be easily got over Berwick * +4 in Shrewsbury. = 
by the adoption for the time being of the local Clive. | . 

7 e ‘ ; oe : Salop, St. Mary . aol 
reckoning of any country in which one may 

: : ~ . © | Alvelly . . ‘ 
happen to be. I do not know whether W ashing- Bovington . -( Royal Peculiar of Bridge- 
ton or Greenwich is the zero of longitude for| Bridgenorth . “| north. 
American ships; but on shore, Americans seem Claverley J . 
te tel no imecnvenience ie going by Eastern we - . ° Lord of the Manor. 
ae : alverhall . ‘ . ‘ on 

reckoning in China and Australia, both which eee ” \ Prebendary of Prees, and 
countries an in Western longitude as calculated | Whixall. Dean and Chapter. 
from Washington. Longdon Donative. Lord of Manor 


It is mu ch to be wished that all nations would 
agree upon one common zero of longitude, and 
they could hardly do better than follow the old 
geographers, adopt Ferro, the westernmost 
of the Canary Islands, about 18° west of Green- 
wich. The 180 meridian would then a 
rather wider part of the far east of Siberia than 


and 


cross 


that now traversed by the 180 meridian from | 


Greenwich, but with the exception of Siberia and 
the two Polar regions would hardly touch any 
land. It would separate New Zealand from Au 

tralia, and possibly Australians visiting their 
friends in New Zealand, and New Zealanders 
theirs in Australia, might insist on keeping both 
days and having two Christmas-dinners. In some 


Siberian town, straggling over both sides of long. | 


180°, be four Christmas-days, 
retaining the old style in their 
have first an Eastern. and then 
a Western Christmas side by side, 12 days after 
any foreigners in the place who were so dispose: d 
had similarly kept their own double festival. 

I myself unable to give R. E. A. the 
cosmopo litan (cosmical ?) or absolute re ply - asks 
for, and fear that from that point of view his 
question is, SPERIEND says, incapable of ph oy 


tion. R. M M. 


there might even 
for the Russians, 
calendar, would 


conte 


as 


th § 


WILLs li, 
were to be found in four dioceses. I note all the 
following Registries there at that date, though 
some of them are apparently, and probably, irre- 
levant : 

I. Diocese 
Shropshire). 


5 328), in 1824, 


SHROPSHIRE 


of St. Asaph (containing a small part of 





appoints Registrar. 
Donative. 
Lord of Manor appoints Re- 
gistrar. 


Uppington. 
W ombridge 


III. Diocese of Hereford (containing the greater part 
of Shropshire). 
The Bishop's Registry at Hereford. 


| The Registry of the Deanery of Hereford, at Herefor« 


The Registries (it is presumed) of the Archdeaconries 
of Hereford and Salop. 
Peculiars in Shropshire. 
Parishes. Jurisdictio 


Ashford Carbonel 
Moreton Magna 


The Perpetual Curate. 
The Rector. 





(Little Hereford? . . The Vicar.) 
Upper Bullinghope (or 

Bullingham?). . . The Perpetual Curate. 

IV. Diocese of Worcester (containing one parish in 
Shropshire). 

| The Bishop's Registry at Worcester. 

The Registry (if any) of the Archdeacon of Worcester, 

| for plac ep ag isdiction. 

See Sir N. H. Nicolas’s Notitia Historica, pub- 
lished 1824; the First Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the State of the Public Records; and the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

Since sending the above to “N. & Q.,” I 


have been informed from Shropshire that “all 
Shropshire wills proved before the establishment 
of the District Registries are now at ~. Le trict 


B. 





Registry at Shrewsbury.” 

“LA PAROLE A ETE DONNEE A L’HOMME POUR 
L’AIDER A CACHER SA PENSEE” (5 §. ii. 306. 
Talleyrand or Count Montrond, which is the 


author? Like Mr. Warp, I had always supposed 


| Talleyrand the author of this well-known saying ; 
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whereas Captain Gronow, in his Recollections and 
Anecdotes, second series (Smith, Elder & Co., Lon- 
don, 1863), asserts positively that the above saying | 
is Montrond’s, not Talleyrand’s. 
Count, he is said to have been “the most agreeable 
scoundrel and the greatest reprobate in F 

le 


A propos of the 


rance, 


He was an inveterate gambler, and rarely lost.* 
When very young, at the Court of Marie Antoi- | 
nette, a certain Monsieur de Champagne, an off 

of the Guards, who was play ng at rds with | 
said, “* Monsieur, vous trichez.” Montrond an 
swered, with the greatest sang-froid, “C'est pos 
sible ; mais je n’aime pas qu’on 7 le dis nd 
threw the cards in Champagne’s face. Montrond 
s said to have been one of the wittiest men of the 


ge. His death was a very wret hed one. 
Can any of your readers disprove Captain Gro- 
+ + ; 


now's stat 


Iw ll a 


ment 


ld,and on the authority of Dr 








| 
corrupted to kelpie. 


It is a little 
originally capull meant a horse, and that 
times its meaning is restricted to 
capull comes the Greek kaballos, and Latin 
caballus. From abh comes the Latin A s. The 
aqueduct near Rome, called App i Aqua, is 
instance of repetition ; both ls mean 
Aqua is from aig, in the 

rigeal (the deep). 
Appius Claud 


that 
in modern 
rom 


curious 


W 


‘4 
Gael t Lun 





laudius was c¢ after 
him; he was named t His 
name at first was Atta 


I have looked seve! , al 
ha place. With such numbers 
soundin around him, it is 
that the poet Campbell did not emo ya 
name in the rich setting of his verse. 

THomas ATT 


n of sluagh gairm, 


Glenullin. 
innot find su 


well 


names 


May not slogan } 





in Phrase and Fable, that the saying is Fonte-| Gaelic compound, ) ay, 
nelle’s. Can your correspondents point out the onal for battle, am nd clans? Its 
passage, if the saying be his? I mean no disre- | relations I think maya Goth. slahan, 
pect to Dr. Brewer. Frepk. Rv Dan. slaaer, Sax. s ( Schlagen, 
; abe oues . = Eng. slay, sl ll strike, to destroy, 
“Joun Jasri 3 SECRET aS. 1 7.) —Th to kill. F. D. 
trashy affair was written, and first published, in Nottincha 
America The author was probably me hack at ; . = : 
write! I y I could discover his name, if Tux New Strate or Encian (5™ 5. 
Jal thinks it worth knowin The scribbler | 429.)—The first edition of tl book was only 
had not enough to read the intended course | Signed G. M.; all the subsequent « the 
of the story trom the desi ms on the cover, ind name of G iy Mis e in full rh t L ¢ li ion, 
could not even perceive that Mr. Dat hery w published in 1699, is dedicated to the Lord Chan- 
win Drood in disguise. | cellor Somers ; and having stated that reatly 
Mortimer Cours | improved, the author concludes, “so | hope my 
Knowl Hill, Berks. vd you will the more readily count e it and 
Meecenas to—Your L hip’s most 
SI aw”: “ KELPII *GLENULLIN SS. | humble servant, Guy Miege. Pro ly this did 
287.)—Sloqan, pronounced slowgan, a war-cry, | not 1 to much, for the fourth ed n 1701 
is from the Gaelic sluagh (a multitude, a host, an | is dedicated to the Lord Howard of Effingham. 
rmy) and the Gaelie can (call, name). The same According to Lowndes, M published A 
I ning belor to the Lowland-Scotch s/ horne | D ’ 1 of Barba I Lond 1679; 
l sloggorne, from sluagh and « L hor nd | The Great French D cs i. a De- 
he Gaelic sluagh-ghairm (gairm y). Sluagh | light and Pastime, a Pleasant Dir for both 
is akin to the Gaelic siol ( ed, progeny and to tl Sexes, Lond., 1697: The New State of England, 
Gaelic luchd (people); s omitted. From luchd is the | Lond., 12mo. 1691 and 1692, Svo. 1699 and 1701, 


; idea 

W ters appear 1 sometimes as a man, and s 

times as a horss Taking the latter view, the 

following etymology is offered for the considerat 

of the reader. Kel may be from the Gael 

capull (horse, mare) and abh (water Prono 1] 
k] ent Daal wate } , . le ] | 














Preux chevalier de ] 
Wi Fra t tune lately de nd to wa re 
Whose chiefly ha ess talent was t use 
But the clubs found it rather serious la 
Because —such was his magic power to ple ise 





1, too, with his repartees.” 


vd charm’ 





great disputes : t the p rs of Con- 
vocation at this time, Mic ce d spl | one of the 
writers, who violently opposed t] \ State, 


nd consequently greatly increased its sale. In the 


fourth edition Miege refers to tl 1 says, he 
lea = to his 
le | doubtless 
el him. 


d everal 
pro- 
Three 
the dedication to 
much in the 


POLLY. 





eems 


he wrote 
i , Lond., 
ch is signed G. M., and is 
style of Guy Miege. EDWARD 


that 
Svo. 


very 


I am, like Mr. PasstncHam, anxious to have 
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some information about G. M., whe ympanied | man’s Homer, informs me that he has a distin 
the Earl of Carlisle on his embas Russia, | recollection of Mitford telling him, about two yea 
Sweden, and Denmark, in 1663-4, and wrote A | or so before he died (which was on April 27, 1859), 
Relation of the Embassies. A Mr. Marvel went! that the original was then missing from Hartle- 
as secretary with Lord Carlisle, but I am under| bury. If the copy sold at Mitford’s sale is to be 
the impression that ] l toh been Andrew | found in the Catalogue* of the second portion of 
Marvel. Rat N. Jami | his Library, No. 1874, and is there described a 

Ashford, Kent. | the copy with Pope’s autograph note h de 

Tur R Vero (5t 7 cription wo ud SEC to be e! .o for t 
passage rele to by L ler ae 
Bowrtu 0 t) * Bentham 
Veto ] (re Lil pu 
Bill, ujter ut pas li ' 
to vind ve feelin 

. rh very FALE, ~e ; - | Bodleian Librar 
rightly conjecture for the Bill alluded to, which | 
was one for er Pe wry, so far from (ts W oS Q 76.)~ 
being vetoed, 1 ive the Royal Assent, nd There o m the | | 
became the 8 2 Gk III. cap. 44; nor “e ‘oan anlies and - 
was f tl . ha . L. 760! 1 >) Melv House, Fifeshire (vide Pennant’s To 
as is pl » tl ol Journal rage ae «a Or) mt . 7a9 
p. 704, tit. “ Penitentiary Hou What Bow So t J oe 
rin he uly ref nd 01 I Bent] he 1or . J. MANvEI 
a Panopticon Penitentiary, which w : f leweentio-unen-Tves. 
huge round iron « for prisone1 lazed so as to ' 4 
keep them always under the eyes of the of l Sy rvAL APPAR! _ 1S. i. 381.) —Si 
was rv ‘ while the Bill for th yve Act w vears I delivered a lecture veral Victorian 
in Committee in the Hou ns, lor very | towns, entitled “ A Plea for Gl > I read up 
substantial reasons, as would app by their Re 0 deal on th tbiect of spiritu | apparitions, 
port (Hansard, Parl. Deb., vy xx. App. pp. « ed and weished the evides on both sid 
evi, and vol. xxii. pp. 101-1 ; and a different | and listened to ma chost stories voluntarily t 

lan w lopted by the St e il fter | me by audito the lecture The conclus 
Bentham’s proposal had receive prospective | | reached wer elv the sal those st: 
sanction by the previ Act o LG Il]. cap.| hy Mr. J. R. Has ind the “ brair h 
84, and after Benth had expend el ppears to me to offer the best explanation of 
able sum of money in preparing to cart a tor | spirit appearar As to spiritu ull 1 
which reason he was secut 1per on by the | inquiries led me to believe that .p 
4th se of the Act of 2 & III., whicl of credul and imposture. w a very 8 
explains the le matter. (See B HW | residuum of psy los : D. Br 
vol, xi. pp. 1 LO6 | Melbourne. — 

Th | nce ol the exer t] R yal 

Veto, on a B vhich } lp ] H ol *CHit Roa i \) 
Parliar I , in 1707, when (ueen Anne d Ss. i. 329 Th I ply quot n fror 
clined toa Scotch Mil Bill, giv he l b: c | plausibly 
negative in the ancient form, “ La Reine se avise1 ' nd with Orlar nd, insert i line, ¥ l 
(Lords’ J ls, vol. xviii. p. 506 ; Sir T. Ersk ke ¢ whol { quart This pat g 
May, 1 Parliame t, p. 532, 7 h ed Ch ho u to e unner 
II., Will nd Mary, and William IIL., exe: | foh. and fui &c.. comes from anotl 
this prer everal tit Index to Lor The ether of h disjoil 
Journal I 0 Jos! Br | quit Edgar’s manner, under his 

Temple é vdne Joun ADD! 

Tick Homi ira Porr’s MS. N rs | Cf, Malone’s SI wel. x. wm. 106-007 

ta S 389 Che copy of Tickell’s Homer, con- | ,, oe ; it wen et Wedel 

ni > eemeees ¢ Pp , Re Shakspeare, Vol, XVil. p. 44 C. Knigl 
taining Isa Re l trans ript ol Pope MS. | y rv lition. vol. i . 91: P ] ] 
notes, is to be found in the Bodleian Library It . % . i re —s “Os ; 
also contains ; n nt letter from J. Nichols re roeti Vol, 1, Pp. 4. , ; a 

, , may BFC : i at Wituiam Puatr. 
dated Jan. 9, sO4, reque n¢ Reed t sell to Demeeneett Clul 
Bishop Hurd the copy with Pope’s own noté Bissett a 2 —___—_—_—_— 
The Rey. R. Hooper, the learned editor of Ch ip- * Not in the Bodleian. 
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e, Bart., whose elder daughter and 
Hume, married Nicholas, second 
f Ely, by whom 
1d Earl of 
il I that \ re vy written | Ely. who, in 1769, « d unmarried, having devised 

; landed property, including portion in 
erited through | mother, to his uncle Henry, 
time of Cromwell. R r LJ nge « med it | who succeeded him in the Viscounty, but who was 














for B itler, al 1 inserted 1t in B itler Pe 2 i} iD any way rel ted by blood to the Hi me 
Works, in 1715; but no one believed that it family. This was remarkable instance of the 
sutler’s. <A far 1 e probal hor was Sir | legal as ption of arms by a person in no way 
Ge e Wharton, Bart., t l trologer ai ted to the original owner, and I remember being 


friend of Lilly, who w for time a prisoner | very mucl rised when I found it; but there it 


Test. l | c., pr. 1649. Qu., | P ee 

but 1 1 was the author of them I ) LE CurisT1AN Names (5" 5 226, 271 
know n V paced royallist, a boon | 294, 31¢ I think an earlier f the use 
com] ( lav h poet f two nal either Chi ( e. may be 





Cc rl par I l, sl 8 I har of Eat Co. Beds 

his lor near aeatt murder | john, | de Beauchamp 1217 s.p. — 
loud] L the i e@ ¢ H lil. John Beauchamp, ! nd h., being 
te W ( | ~ William | ( t Be y Matilda 





THE Lirrwi Yl | I py SS. 381 is kn vn D. C, E. 
in Welsh as Haf ( vel, and Gwi The Crescent, Bedford 
means Mich . At any rate, j l he + of James Mary Gardiner, of Brisly, in 
is Michaelmas Day. But whether Hagel is a cor-| Norfolk, dated Ist temb , was proved 
ruption of Mihangel= Michael, or of I ] Octol fol] , . the Bishon’s Court of 
angels, I am not prepared 1 


festival mse some inte ting rel ] ( i : | 











DSIMPS x », 114, 197 3 
78.)—I have j ( I | I r th S, jj 
long ago from the Ist vol. of “ Lords’ Ent: n | 34 
Ulster Office, which seems to contradict the “rule | — ‘ warl'] sand war Y 
of heraldry,” as stated by P. P., “that t of | } tap-alteerie, O 
arms iS a property v he bl Bur ‘ . k VU 
of the orig | Jaa | rie,” ex} lt 
Series, I |} civel | head . 
of arn pon t 1 est if t | t ro As, |] ‘ vy 
following l | ( t toervy ] : 
land h right I | 
r. P 0 the Irish House] 1 col 

f Lords, He f \ Loftus ed | Mr. E l 
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the other way,” and tapsalteerie will mean the 
same with “all” inserted. Again, the upsy-turry of 
Robe rt Greene, whi h I have cit d, p- 255, will 
mean “that being up which (was) t? other way.” 
By this means we get rid of the words topside and 
upside, which are found in no other connexion, 
| and are self-contradictory. 

It has been pointed out, sup., p. 334, that Spenser 
uses the word ¢ i stde-turvy: but Spense r’s autho 
rity, on such points, has no great weight. 

as Ve 
** He tourneth all thynge topsy-tervy.” 
Rede me and be not Wrothe, Arber, p. 51. 
Arsie-vei is another form 
“Tt is not fighting arsie-versie.” 
(See Bohn’s Hudibras, p. 112.) 
Joun ApDIs. 
“ We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down.” 
Henry IV. First Part, act iv. sc. i, 1. 82. 
‘Whose weight o’erturned the ship ; 
Which topsie-turvy sinking downe did keepe 
The Saylers under water.’ 
May’s translation, Lucan’s Pharsalia 
(2nd Edition, 1631), book iii. 
T. Maceratn. 
In Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 25 (which is dated 
1694-5, and is a copy of a MS. written not later 
than 1586), on the reverse of sign. E 7, eleventh 
line, I find the phrase “ topside-turfway,” which, I 
suppose, was the original of topsy-turvy. Further 
evidence will be acceptable. 
Frep. W. Foster. 





Oxford. 


Crockx-Strikine (5 §. ii, 268, 432.)\—Why 
need the Hamburg clock be “ sadly out of order” 
if, ata qu rte r-past six, its hour bell strikes seven 
(an hour which, pace Dr. Dixon, has “ arrived”)? | 
In Holland the public clocks commonly strike the 
hour at the half-hour—seven, er. gr., at half-past 
six—as well as at the completed hour. This is so 
very convenient an arrangement in villages and 
small towns, doubling, as it well nigh does, the 
clock’s usefulness, that I wonder it has not been 
adopted in England. At the thirty minutes past, 
the half-spent hour is announced by a high-pitched 
bell, and the strokes are rapid ; so that, even where 
there is no preliminary chime, no “uncertain 
sound ” is given. Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 


“Bosn” (5% §. i. 389; ii. 53.)\—The word is 
probably derived from kibosh or kybossh, viz., cui 
bono? Our Melbourne thieves, gentlemen who 
have cherished the secret slang of their renowned 
ancestors, term the vanquishment of an enemy 
“putting the kybosh on him,” putting the cui 
bono ? on him—making him admit that to struggle 
longer would be for no one’s benefit. 
Marcus CLarkz. 





The Public L:brary, Melbourne. 


THe MARRIAGE OF THE ADRIATIC AND THE 
Dor E OF VENIC E (5th S. ii. 287, 454. —Will Mr. 
GAUSSERON be so obliging as to give his authority 
for saying “It is quite true that the ring was 
recovered after the wedding ” ? 

Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent 

Ermine Street (5 §, ii. 348, 415.) — Mr. 
Taylor Words and Place 3. p- 167, L873) é xplains 
Ermin Street as “paupers’ road.” In reply to 
HeERMENTRUDE, I would say that O. H. G. Irmensul 
means “the pillar of Arminius.” Arminius is the 
Latinized form of Germ. Hermann (cp. Icel. Her 
madr, a warrior). A. L. Mayruew. 

Oxford. 


Epwarp Maria Winertetp (5 S. i. 488 ; ii. 
3, 237.)\—The name Maria seems to have been 
adopted in the Wingfield family from the Princess 
Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. At least, Davy 
Suff. Coll., “ Wingfield of Kimbolton”) says that 
Sir Thomas Maria Wingfield, Knt., 2 younger son 
of Sir Richard Wingfield, K.G., by his second 
wife, Bridget, daughter and heir of Sir John Wilt- 
shire, had *Q. Mary [for] his godmother.” The 
name was afterwards borne by several males in 
succeeding generations of this family (Davy, as 
above ; ped. in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments). 
Female Christian names, as given to men, are 
found in two other eminent families. William 
Anne (Capel), fourth Earl of Essex, possibly de- 
rived from our most dread sovereign, as it is stated 
of Lord Anne Hamilton, who was “ so called after 
his godmother, Queen Anne,” being third son of 
James, fourth Duke of Hamilton, and first Duke 
of Brandon (Burke’s Peerage, &c.). 
Joun A. C. Vincent. 


C. J. Fox’s Dear anv Dump Sow (5 §. ii. 


232, 415.)—Is there anything contemporaneous 


| to show who was the Mr. Stone (at Hackney) who 


entertained Samuel Rogers and the distinguished 
company named by that poet? Where was 
“ Braidwood’s Academy” situated, at which it 
would appear Fox’s natural son was brought up? 


W. Puiuirs. 


James Sayers, THE Caricaturist (5 §. ii. 
281, 382..—Mr. O_rnar Hamst is mistaken in 
supposing the portrait referred to by him in 
“N. & Q.” to be that of Dr. Willain. By a 
portrait of Capt. Coram, by Hogarth, in my pos- 
session, I identify it as that of the jolly Captain’s; 
the features, to meet the occasion, rendered more 
stern than in the original. In All the Talents’ 
Garland, 1807, the editor, speaking of Elijah’s 
Mantle, says that it and The Uti Posidetis and 
Status Quo were both written by James Sayer, 
Esq.; so this last will have to be added to O. H.’s 
list of his works. A. G. 
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Cuancets Pracep Westwarp (5 §. ii. 288, 


952),—Civitis is, of course, cognizant of the 


notion—and it is sure to have been discussed in 
“N. & Q.”—that the orientation of churches is 
decided by where the sun rises on the saint’s day 


to which the church is dedicated. That is said | 
to be the theory, though in practice it is nought. 


If “chancelward,” and not eastward,” is the 
worshipping position, the matter becomes per- 
plexing, and gives some colour to a remark I once 
heard, that “the thing is to turn, somehow and 
somewhe re,” as is eV idenced in S¢ hoolroom chapels 
under difficulties, &c. I hope I do not transgress 
the limits of the question. I did not mean to do 


| S. B. J. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Autobiog phy and other Memorials of Mrs. Gil- 
bert (formerly Ann Taylor). With Portra 
and umastentone. Edited by Josiah Gilbert. 
2 vols. (H. S. King & Co.) 

“Tue Taylors of Ongar” is a phrase which once 

sounded pleasantly in every English home ; and it 

has not yet lost its pleasantness. Every member 
of the Taylor family turned literature to excellent 
account. “Their children inherited the taste and 
the power from their father, Isaac Taylor, the 
eminent line-engraver and Independent Minister. 
His daughters, Jane and Ann, in their early verses 
attuned infant minds to human affections, and 
their brother, Isaac Taylor, addressed himself to 
the maturer minds of deeply-thinking men. He 
won a distinguished place as a leader of such men, 
by numerous able works. Among them may be 
mentioned his Physical Theory of Another Life, 

Logic in Theology, his Restoration of Belief, and, 

perhaps above all, his Natural History of Enthu- 

stasm, a work for Men by, emphatically, a Man. 

Civil Service pensions are constantly granted with- 

out the least consideration to fitness ; but that of 

1001., granted to Isaac Taylor, was truly described 

as being “ in public acknowledgment of his eminent 

services to society, espec ially in the departm« nts of 
literature and philosophy, during a period of more 
than forty years.” The old spirit impels other mem- 
bers of the family. The son of the last-named gen- 
tleman, the Rev. Isaac T: iylor, Vicar of Holy Tri nity, 
Twickenham, has added a book permanently t 0 
literature, in his Words and Places, which contains 
etymological illustrations of History, Ethnology, 
and Geography ; and Ann Taylor’s (Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s) son is well known and esteemed by his 
book on the Dolomite Mountains—book written, 
and mountains, so to speak, discovered by him, in 
conjunction with Mr. Churchill. Mr. Gilbert has 


added some precious chapters to the history of 


Art, in his Cadore; or, Titian’s Country; and in 


| the work before us he has contributed two charm- 
ing volumes to that most pleasant of all the de- 
partments of literature—biography. 

Mr. Gilbert has done wisely and boldly. In 
other words, he has succeeded in a courageous 
attempt to photograph a life. His mothe r’s, in her 
interesting Autobiography, and in his own illus- 
trations, is described as it truly was. A modest 
English home of the last and present century is 
laid thoroughly open, with all its hopes and dis- 
appointments, joys and sorrows, struggles and 
triumphs. The subject has quaint and picturesque 
surroundimgs It reveals to us a re markable old 
English family ; and every page is marked by Ann 
aylor’s hy nderness of feeling or play ful humour, 
or the shrewd sense with which she handled all 
topics, from the d ily affairs of a household to the 
public questions of her time ; and, it may be added, 
the depth and reality of her piety, which was quite 
in unison with a merriness of heart which made 
her presence in a room as welcome as sunshine. 
Her Autobiography is an exquisite domestic nar- 

tive. It fully justifies Mr. Gilbert’s carrying 
out to the end his picture of as life, in which 
the incidents of the common lot, told with the art- 
less reality and pathos of her letters, must interest 
a very large circle of readers who have sympathetic 
and liberal natures, In the second volume, es- 
pecially, there is curious evidence how the Inde- 
pendent mother-wit distinguished itself in the 
treatment of such subjects as Free Trade, Dis- 
establishment, the Atheistical Argument, Broad 
Church Preaching, and Education by the State. 
The book will, no doubt, be a “standard book” 
in biographic al lite rature, 


Alphabeti l Diction uy of Coats of Arms be- 
lon yung to Families in Great Britain and Tre- 
land, forming an Extensive Ordinary of British 
Armorials: wpon an entirely New Plan, in 
which the Arms are Sy stemat cally subdivided 
throu raat and so Arranged in Alphabetical 
Order, that the Nam eal Families whose Shields 
are found on Buildings, Monuments, Seals 
Paintings, Plate, XC., whether Medieval or 
Modern, can be readily ascertained. By the 
late John W. Papworth, F.R.LB.A. Edited 
from p. 696 by Alfred W. Morant, F.S.A., 
P.GS Parts XXII., XXIII, Introduction, 
&e. (Issued to Subser. bers by Wyatt Papworth, 

eds Bloomsbury street, Ww. ) 

WE are glad to announce the completion of this 

very useful book, which, commenced under great 

disadvantages, carried on under many difficulties, 
has at length been brought to a most satisfactory 
conclusion. The object of the work before us 
may be pretty clearly gathered from the ample 
title-page, which we have advisedly transcribed at 
full length. The value of such a Dictionary as 
this to professed students of genealogy and heral- 
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utility is no less positive to another and mu gellas brought a pair of engrav d silver sh e-heels, and 
; |a patch-box; r. S&S. Tucker (Rouge Croix), “ Dame 


dry is too obvious to need insistin Sut its | Siege of 1643,” by John Hewitt, were read. Mr. Tre- 


more nt 


infor 
inior! 


Tucker's Shoe”; . § Smith, some armlets and 
, . : gs of the Celtic i, an s Roman ring; Mr. 
themsel ew e the a I vrite l Nightingale, a fifteenth-centt y rold ring Mr Selby, 
their « 1e ' " ’ Garte s mu a very small Psalm Book wit! e-work cover, and a 
matter m ry as the h rly ph of Egypt, e, part brass an part s » pr ily Scandinavian ; 
who often d =n ¢ . . . the a9 Tr, , raphs of an Etruscan tomb, and <« bjects 
SHAKSPEARIAN L \TUI Messrs. M‘Glashan & 
Gill, of Dublin, have just ready a pam , tl ject of 
which is to prove th he character of Wolsey, put into 
] mouth of Griffith in 7/7 VI1I., is copied almost 
t us nearly as blank verse cat ll re 
Xampion’s JTZist of Irel 


iakspeare was a | 


Motices to Correspontents. 


rrespondent, J. T 
] Un 


journal in 
s, receive 
blishers by 
have been 


the person 


. 240, where a 


und Baker's Jsmail 
to say more t . l , 
the very bes { we. LV . 8.—They are “ nearly ready” for publication. 
our readers ti chante on the y 1 . ) UT I I sson.—Next week. 
Feeding l no d t. y ttractive : and joutr.—There is no such society. 
there are 
make pt ¢ xtract I 
a future time. M é 
will be sufficient warrant for the 


of A Book About the Table. 


| NOTICE, 

| Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 


| 
| » 20, 
London, W.C. 
| We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
ArncnmoLoctcan Institctr.—Dec. 4.—Mr. Octavius | Munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
Morgan in the chair.—The Chairman read “ Observa- | to this rule we can make no exception. 
tions on the Classification and Arrangement of a Col- To all communications should be affixed the name and 
lection of Watches,” which he illustrated by some choice | address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
specimens. otes on “ Lichfield Cathedral, after the | ssa guarantee of good faith. 





